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To know the cause why music was ordained ; 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual pain ? 
Then give me leave to read sitaente, 
And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
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ANCIENT BRITISH MUSIC. 
By Joun Parry. 
[Concluded from page 35.] 
Havine given an outline of the ancient Welsh music, from the earliést 
memorials respecting it, to the subjugation of the country by Edward 
the First, I shall now make a few remarks respecting the musical no- 
tation used in Wales. The most ancient specimen of Welsh musical 
notation now extant, is in the library of the Welsh school, which was 
established in 1714. ‘The whole of this specimen was published in the 
Archaivlogy of Wales, a most valuable work, in three volumes, printed 
by the patriotic Owen Jones, Myvyr, at an expense of £2,000. The 
notation occupies about seventy pages of the third volume, of which the 
following fac-simile will give an idea. 


ere ry 
Fi Bic 
oy C1 ¢) 
Vi ; 


The characters used, are those of the ancient bardic alphabet ; and it is 
very evident that chords were struck ; for three and four letters are placed 
perpendicularly, one above another. The history vf the above runs 
thus. This MS. purports to have been transcribed by Robert ab Huw 
of Bodwigan, in Auglesey, in the reign of Charles the First, from a 
manuscript of William Penllyn, a celebrated miustrel of the preceding 
century. And it is stated in a note, that the MS. comprises “ The 
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music of Britain, as settled by a congress, or meeting of chief musicians, 
by order of Gruffydd ab Cynan, Prince of North Wales, about a. p. 1100, 
with some of the most ancient pieces of the Britons, supposed. to be 
handed down to us by the ancient bards.” Accompanying this manu- 
script are transcripts from another old writing, in the possession of Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart., entitled “The Repository of String 
Music within the three Principalities of Wales,” having, apparently, 
reference to the 12th century. It contains an explanation of several of 
the terms used in Welsh music, which are extremely complex. There 
are, besides, extracts from other old manuscripts, of a similar nature, 
and relating, it would appear, to the same period. Such is the claim 
to antiquity which the document under notice bears on the face of it ; 
and, if it may safely be granted, the evidence it supplies must be con- 
sidered of singular value, with reference to the subject before us. And 
it may be mentioned as an additional proof of its authenticity, as a 
record of Welsh music, that the notation is essentially different from any 
other now known. Dr. Burney describes this notation as one “ by let- 
ters of the alphabet, somewhat resembling the tablature of the lute, but 
without lines, except a single one to separate the treble from the bass.” 
Since Dr. Buniey’s time the whole of this specimen was submitted, by 
the erudite Dr. William Owen Pughe, to Bartholomon, the celebrated 
violinist. Bartholomon succeeded in deciphering most, if not all, of it, 
adopting, as the basis of his experiment, the notation of the ancient 
Spanish lute, as in use during the 16th century, which agrees with what 
Dr. Burney says of the conformity of the Welsh notation with the tabla- 
ture of that instrument. It is extremely probable that the clue afforded 
by Bartholomon might have led to most successful results ; but, unfor- 
tunately, only one of the tunes, as described by him, has been pre- 
served ; and that was inserted in the first volume of Welsh melodies 
published in 1809. This was, by a fortunate accident, transcribed by 
Dr. Pughe, or no instance of Bartholomon’s success might now. have 
remained ; for, at his death in 1808, his manuscripts were dispersed, if 
not destroyed. This one comprises notations, illustrative of the twenty- 
four canons of music, together with twenty-nine ancient tunes, and a 
catalogue of more than one hundred and fifty others; which may sup- 
ply some idea of the musical treasures formerly possessed by the Kymry. 

The decyphering of these would certainly tend, in some degree, to 
make us acquainted with the general proficiency anciently attained by 
the Welsh in the art of music; but we should still be far from ascer- 
taining the particular skill of the performers; and whether they were 
acquainted with counterpoint or not, has been a subject of much dis- 
pute. Counterpoint was known in Italy as early as the 11th century ; 
about eighty years previous to the celebrated ordinance of Gruffydd ab 
Cynan ; but that it was known and practised in Wales, in the 12th cen- 
tury, may be inferred from the testimony of Giraldus Cambrensis, al- 
ready quoted, and still more satisfactorily from that particular musical 
diversion, before noticed, called “ singing or song in four parts, with 
accentuation,” which can hardly apply to any thing but to that pecu- 
liar description of harmony known by the technical denomination of 
counterpoint. 

I shall, in conelusion, offer a few remarks on the Harp. Of the high 
antiquity of this instrument, even among the Kymry, enough has been” 
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said, from unquestionable authorities ; we have also strong presumptive 
proof, in the very name of the harp in the Welsh language, differing, as 
it does, from what is used in any other, and having for its root a Welsh 
word peculiarly applicable to the character of the instrument. This 
root is Jel, which implies any thing drawn straight or tight, which must 
have presented itself as the most obvious character of the harp, upon its 
original adoption—hence Telyn, the Welsh for harp. It is somewhat 
singular, with reference to the word Telyn, that the promontory on 
which Toulon is situated was anciently called Cytharistes, which bears 
the same relation to the Latin cythara that Toulon does to the Welsh 
Telyn; and the form of the Bay of Toulon resembles the comb of a i 
harp.* i 
With respect to the peculiar construction of this instrument in former 
times, and its compass, there is necessarily some obscurity ; we find 
however that it was at first strung with hair, which continued in use 
until the commencement of the 15th century, when strings of gut were 
introduced. Anciently, too, the harp had only a single row of strings ; 
but the performer was able, it is said, to produce accidental notes, by a 
peculiar management of the finger and thumb, now no longer known. 






































That considerable skill was employed in the mere mechanical effort 
of playing the harp, is evident, from the rudiments specified in the 
Welsh MS. which are seventeen in number, and seem to embrace, with 
the most technical nicety, every variety of manual dexterity of which 
the art is susceptible. 


The directions given, bear the stamp of antiquity ; among which are: 
— The 6th tune is played as the 5th, only raising two notes on the 
upper thumb.” “ The 12th is played like the 10th, only shaking the 
upper thumb.” The 14th is played like the 13th, but raising three 
notes on the upper thumb.” The following curious terms are also used : 
— Choaking the thumb ;” “shake of the four fingers ;” [evidently a 
double shake] “shake of the /ittle finger ;” [not used now] “ double 
scrape ;” [probably drawing two fingers along the strings in thirds or 
sixes] “ single scrape ;” “ half scrape ;” ‘‘ throw of the finger ;” “ dou- 
ble shake ;” “shake of the bee ;” “ trill of the thumb;” “ double 
choak,” [probably the present étouffé —or suddeuly stopping the vibra- 
tion of the strings] “ forked choaking ;” “ back of the nail ;” “ jerk ;” 
“great shake.” To a modern harp-piayer, these directions must appear 
extraordinary. 


In the days of Queen Elizabeth, the number of strings on the harp 
was twenty-nines The Welsh harp of the present day has three rows 
of strings, the two outer ones extending to about five octaves, the centre 
row (consisting of the flats and sharps) to about four octaves. The 
compass of the pedal harp, fis from double low E to E in altissimo, or 
six octaves ; lately, however, Mr. Erard has extended this compass, on 
his last patent instruments, besides increasing the power and quality of 
tone vastly. 











* Camden says,—“If you ask the Britons what they call the harp, they will presently 
answer you, Telyn; if you could raise an ancient Phenician, and ask him what are songs 
played on the harp, he would answer you, Telynu.”’ 
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I shall conclude this sketch with a stanza written by the late talented 
ek de : é 
Mrs. Hemans, to the air of “ Arhyd y nos,” or “ The live-long night,” 
for the first volume of Welsh Melodies :— 
“ In the dwellings of our fathers, 
Round the glad biaze, 
Now the festive circle gathers, 
With harps and lays: 
Now the rush-strewn halls are ringing, 
Steps are boundiag, bards are singing, 
Aye! the hour to all is bringing 
Peace, joy, or praise.” 

This stanza is taken from a song supposed to have been sung by 
Gavran (a distinguised chieftain) and his companions, at sea, who, in 
the fifth century, went on a voyage, to discover some islands, which, by 
a traditional memorial, were known under the appellation of the ‘ Green 
Isles of the Ocean ;’ the expedition was not heard of afterwards. 





THE LAST DAYS OF MADAME DE BERIOT. 


Havina been requested by many of my friends to give them the particulars 
of the six days which I passed by the bedside of the late lamented Madame 
De Beriot, and thinking that even the most minute circumstances relative to 
her last hours must be interesting to the public, more especially to musical 
amateurs, may I request, Sir, your insertion of the following particulars? 

On the appearance of Madame De Beriot, at the rehearsal in St. George’s 
Church, Manchester, on the Monday preceding the festival, every eye was 
riveted on this charming woman: her smile courted, her nod welcomed, her 
dress examined and admired by every true lover of genius and goodness ; and 
when she mentioned that she was fatigued and suffering, all was sympathy and 
condolence. At the first performance on Tuesday, who that heard her breathe 
forth those fervent accents of praise, in ‘ Holy, holy,’ or the maternal agita- 
tions, in ‘ Deh parlate,’ could imagine the scene which had just occurred in 
the ante-room, where she had lain, nearly fainting, for the previous hour? but 
her energy was too apt to delight in such exertions,—the spirit within gloried 
in surmounting obstacles, and on most occasions, as on the present, proved 
triumphant. 

The whole of Tuesday evening was a sad scene, yet kindness for others 
shone conspicuous in the midst of bodily suffering—she not only gave Clara 
some excellent advice upon her appearance in public, (doubly valuable from her 
acknowledged superior style of effective costume, both on the stage and in 
private) but actually took down and redressed my daughter’s hair, and with 
her accustomed freedom from envy, kept admiring the long silky tresses as 
they passed through her fingers— finishing the friendly operation by inserting 


a double-headed silver pin, in the plait, of which she begged her acceptance, 
kindly adding, “ You will not like it the less because I have worn it in Amina.” 
The delight experienced by the young aspirant may be imagined, who doated 
upon her as a woman and an artiste. “It isatalisman,” she exclaimed, “ and 
I shall sing better from this night.” Never had I beheld Mme. De Beriot 
herself look so lovely, or dressed more tastefully and maguificently: yet she 
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was in such great pain, that when she sang, she was obliged to lean for 
support on the piano-forte, and her feet were so clay cold, that I held them for 
hours in my Jap, and chafed them with my hands, to impart some small por- 
tion of warmth to them. Braham, Knyvett, and Lablache, frequently entered 
the room, and endeavoured to amuse her, for excessive gaiety was usual with 


































her in the ante-room. 
On Wednesday morning she was full of pain, yet never sang more beauti- 
fully. Could it be suspected by those who were listening to her deep full 
tones in Pergolesi’s ‘ Lord have mercy,’ that to keep herself from falling, she 
held by the front of the orchestra ?—unless, like me, they had felt that her 
own agony had breathed forth in the words, ‘ My strength faileth me.” Butin 
the beautiful duet of Marcello, ‘ Qual anelante,’ she was all energy and fire. 
She had set her mind upon its producing a great effect, and when she arranged 
with Clara Novello the cadence they were to introduce, she refused to write it 
down, saying in her kind tone of encouragement, “ You will follow me; I am 
quite sure of you, and of its being encored.” The effect was indeed, as if both 
singers had been inspired, and when requested to repeat it, Malibran exclaimed, 
“TJ will sing it fifty times; and as to Clara, she is a good-natured little thing, 
and will do any thing you require of her.’’ Just before they began ita second 
time, her eye caught mine, and she whispered Clara, “ How pleased mamma 
looks.” Could it be believed that this noble creature, whose energies thus 
overcame the bitterness of pain, was so near death !—that the same evening, 
she sang her last. My opinion would perhaps have had little weight with the 
medical men; but as an elderly woman, and the mother of a large family, 
I should certainly have stated my objection to bleeding, where to me it 
appeared so evident that nature was making an effort to relieve her from the 
child, already most probably injured by the fall from horseback which she had 
sustained; but I had left the theatre before the operation was performed. 

On Thursday she made another effort, and came to the church ; but was 
removed in strong hysterics. As I had promised to pass the ensuing week at 
Chasselton, in Oxfordshire, I had engaged places to leave Manchester on 
the 19th, but felt too anxious, to depart without bidding her a personal farewell. 
I called therefore, on Saturday morning at the Moseley Arms, but saw only 
Joseph, her Italian servant, who told me that she had passed a restless night, 
but was then asleep, as well as her husband. 

On Sunday I renewed my visit, and found Monsieur De Beriot in tears, 
and full of anxiety. He told me that his wife was too unwell to see any one ; 
but on my offering to remain with them and nurse her, he said he would inform 
her of my being there. He did so, and I was immediately admitted. She 
was much affected at the sight of me, and pleased with my offer. My own 
heart was quite overcome to see this young gouple ; the admired and caressed, 
—she for whom thousands had assembled, and crowds listened to catch her 
smallest note, now left alone among strangers ; no female friend or relative 
to soothe, advise, or console. She was very low spirited, and said, “ Man- 
chester will have my bones.” Alas! I little thought at that time she would 
prove so true a prophetess. 

On the arrival of Dr. Belluomini, that evening, her joy was excessive; she 
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threw her arms round his neck; “I am saved! I am saved!’ she exclaimed, 
“he has known me from my youth, and loves me like a child.” She wished 
me to see Dr. Bardsley and Mr. Worthington, her Manchester medical 
attendants, to thank them and explain, that as her own physician was come from 
London, they would excuse her preferring his attendance for the future. ‘ Do 
not let me see them,” she added, “ I am fatigued and shall only commit some 
extravagance.” I went into the sitting room to these gentlemen, and delivered 
her message; nothing could be kinder than they were. Mr. Worthington 
said, “ It is very natural Madame De Beriot should prefer her own physician ; 
the cure is sooner effected when the patient has unbounded confidence in her 
medical adviser.”’ 

At nine o’clock in the evening I returned to my friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Shore of Cheatham Hill, after having arranged with Monsieur De Beriot that 
I should defer my journey until I was obliged to accompany my daughter 

lara to Worcester, and remain with Madame De Beriot during the day-time, 
whilst her husband and the doctor were to watch during the night. 

On the following morning (Monday), I was at my post. What an altera- 
tion for the better appeared to have taken place! She had slept during the 
night, and some of her wonted archness lit up that countenance, usually so 
beautiful in its playful expression. ‘“ No one would believe this,” said her 
delighted husband, “who had not witnessed the blessed change.” She in- 
ssisted upon the gentlemen taking a walk, and during their absence, refreshed 
herself by washing; chatting pleasantly all the time. 

She never mentioned her husband’s talents, or his love for her, but with en- 
thusiasm ; declaring herself much improved by his suggestions and by practi- 
sing to his accompaniment. Of Lablache she spoke with the warmest admira- 
tion and affection: of Clara in the same manner. “ I love very few persons,” 
she energetically exclaimed, “but those I do love——I love——” and her 
eyes beamed with intense devotion and fervour. ‘‘ You need not be anxious 
for your daughter,” she continued “she is in the right way—she cannot fail 
of obtaining the highest rank in the profession, with her voice, and the education 
she has received.” I happened to mention that Miss Kelly had once given 
me an admirable description of a person belonging to a theatre, so that I felt 
to know him perfectly, although not in the least acquainted with the man she 
described. ‘ What Miss Kelly do you mean?” she inquired, ‘‘the great 
Miss Kelly? Ah, I have no doubt she would describe him admirably. I have 
seen her in ‘ The Sister of Charity ;’ she makes you feel, because she goes to 
the truth ; she does not depend upon snippets of ribband to pourtray a cha- 
racter.” During this conversation, Mrs. Richardson, the mistress of the 
Moseley Arms, entered to pay her morning visit of a few minutes, when 
Madame De Beriot made some remarks upon the scandalous reports of her 
drinking. “ They say I drink,” she exclaimed, “ but should I have kept my 
voice and appearance, with all the fatigue I have gone through, if I had done 
so 2?” Such reports,” I observed, “ generally originate with mean minds 
which cannot appreciate superior merit, or are envious of it.” 

“It is of no consequence ;” she replied, “ the public will always judge for 
themselves: although it is rather hard that talent should be exposed to such 
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illiberal attacks,—no allowance made for public persons exerting themselves 
to the utmost, and although requiring more indulgence than any other class of 
persons.—I dare say it will be reported that my illness is all sham.” 

I begged her not to exhaust herself by so much talking: she smiled, and 
obeyed with the docility of a child. Yet this delightful woman has often been 
represented as wilful and obstinate: no doubt she was often so in her profes- 
sional career, with those whose motives she suspected in giving her advice; 
but her generous nature relied implicitly where she had confidence. That 
evening the fever returned, and I left her at night, uncertain whether to hope 
or fear. 

On Tuesday she was worse, in great pain, and often exclaiming : ‘ Oh, 
doctor, for the love of God, help me!” I could see that his heart was wrung 
with her piteous appeals. 

On Wednesday she rallied again, and begged De Beriot would bring her 
jewels, that I might sort them, and put them away under her direction. He 
did so, and left us together thus employed, to take his walk with the doctor. 

“ What a number of rings you have!” I observed. “They are most of 
them presents from friends,” she replied. ‘ You cannot possibly remember 
the names of all the donors,”” was my answer. “ Indeed I do,” she exclaimed, 
with vivacity. “ There is not one but remember. They even recal names 
and dates which would otherwise escape my memory. This ring was given me 
by Mrs, Knyvett—this one at Naples—my husband presented me this set on 
our marriage—these were given at Lucca ;—but I have nothing half so valu- 
able as many singers. My trinkets are principally endeared to me from 
circumstances.” 

When we had finished our little task, she reclined back again, whilst I wrote 
some letters, 

That evening I spoke to Monsieur de Beriot of my hopes of her recovery ; 
and offered, in case he kept his engagement at Liverpool, that [ would return 
after the festival at Worcester to nurse his wife. 

He thanked me most fervently, but said that he had no right to expect such 
a service from me. I assured him I loved her so sincerely, that I thought no 
sacrifice too great for her sake: that I looked upon her as a daughter, and 
could not bear that she should be left without a female friend; and it was 
agreed that if she were well enough to allow of his leaving her, I was to return 
on the first of October. I mention this, to show how little we either of us 
then anticipated a fatal result. 

On the morrow (Thursday), the symptoms were not so good. The fever, it 
is true, was not so strong, and the cough had left her entirely ; but there was 
a restless movement of the head, a stupor in the countenance, that alarmed 
me; and when I left her at night, she returned not my caresses as she had 
ever done before, and I went away hoping against hope. 

Still I could not, would not, believe that this dear creature was so soon to 
die. So young, so unbroken by disease, so capable of giving and receiving 
pleasure, so loving and so loved. 

I was to leave Manchester with Clara, at twelve on Friday, on our way to 
Worcester; but I went about ten o’clock to the Moseley Arms. Great God! 
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what a change had a few hours wrought! She was lying nearly insensible, 
her hair cut off, and vinegar with water was applied to her temples. Her 
eyes were closed, and she constantly turned her head from side to side. 

Alas! I saw too plainly that death was rapidly approaching; yet when 
poor De Beriot, weeping abundantly, said, ‘‘ Alas! Mrs. Novello, you wilt 
never see poor Maria again,” I cheered him with hopes which I did not myself 
entertain, 

Some kind friends waited at the coach-office to bid us farewell. They were 
shocked te see me appear in tears. Nothing but a miracle can save her !?” 
was my exclamation. The dismay was universal, so great an interest had she 
excited. The coach was even detained a quarter of an hour, that I might 
have the latest intelligence. 

Alas! the sad news, that she was no more, reached me but too soon, at 
Worcester. 

Thus died this incomparable, this wonderfully gifted woman. That her 
husband could be either ungenerous or unkind, I do not believe. During the 
whole of her illness, I witnessed his assiduous attention to her every wish. 
With the tenderness of a woman, he combined the fondness of a lover; chafing 
her hands and feet, administering her medicine, and murmuring a thousand 
grateful endearments to soothe and console her. 

It was remarked that he did not hang round her whilst she was ill in the 
ante-room ; but some husbands are chary of demonstrating affection in public ; 
they hold it too sacred a feeling for display ; but, in proportion, are prodigal of 
love even to idolatry when alone with the beloved object; and never have I 
met with a woman so capable of inspiring a lasting and intense passion as 
his matchless wife. So beautiful and playful, so full of genius, devotion, and 
disinterestedness—her very faults had charms, for if she uttered an impatient 
word, her sweet smile, the pressure of her hand, instantly atoned, and you felt 




































dream of female perfection, a specimen of Nature’s handywork, excelling the 
utmost imagining of fiction. 

I cannot conclude without expressing a hope that some musical honours 
may be paid to her memory in Londgn; a requiem or solemn dirge chanted 
in her commemoration, and a monument erected in the most public place, 
which may recal to every passer-by the memory of one so beloved and 
lamented. Mary Sapitta NovELLOo. 





LIVERPOOL FESTIVAL. 


First Concert, Tuesday evening, October 4th.—The first evening’s per- 
formance commenced with Beethoven’s symphony in C minor. The programme 
of the concert consisting essentially of the same pieces which had been 
repeated at the previous festivals, it would be mere waste of time on our part, 
and an impertinent demand upon that of the reader, to notice them again and 
again. We shall refer therefore to the novelties, and such pieces only as 
had not been performed at these festivals. These were, Mr. Bishop’s Polacca, 
‘ Go, trifler, go,’ sung by Miss Birch; ‘ Haste my Nannette,’ by Mrs. Wood 
and Mr. Phillips; Mr. Ole Bull’s concerto, and the ‘ Conversation Musicale’ 
between himself and Mr, Bochsa; a romance sung by Mrs. Wood, ‘ The 





to love her better than ever. She was indeed a realisation of the poet’s 
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unwilling bride ;’ and the duet from Don Giovanni, ‘ La ci darem,’ by Mme. 
Caradori and Mr. Braham. 

The first of these, the Polacca, was very neatly sung by Miss Birch. By 
the agreeable quality of this young lady’s voice, and (judging from the few 
times we have heard her) the general correctness of her ear, when not alarmed, 
we have much pleasure in auguring favourably of her future prosperity in 
public favour. What she would do well to cultivate (and that unremittingly) 
is, polish of style, and refinement of manner; we mean, of course, in her 
art, for of her social manners we know no more than what is going on in the 
Dog-star. Travers’s pretty chamber duet was sung by Mrs. Wood and Mr. 
Phillips with that just expression and nice adherence to the character of the 
music which always denote the first-rate artists. Mr. Ole Bull’s concerto was 
the same we have heard in London. The ‘ Conversation Musicale’ was new 
tous. Both are men of extraordinary mechanical talent ; and Bochsa, if not 
strictly a genius—an originator—has shown a remarkable skill in instrumental 
effect. But his want of self-respect—we mean in truckling to vulgar admira- 
tion, must ever interfere with the just estimate due to his great abilities. 
There was no doubt much to applaud in the piece under consideration, and 
some very dexterous playing on both sides; but no person at all acquainted 
with the art, will, we presume, deny that it was associated with a prodigious 
quantity of charlatanism. And as for the extemporaneous duet which these 
gentry performed at the last evening’s concert, it was perhaps as great an 
insult as ever was offered to an audience, professedly intelligent ; and a large 
proportion of them really were so. The offence, moreover, beeomes exas- 
perated, when we remember that the sum of three hundred and fifty guineas 
was to be paid by agreement to these gentlemen for playing, not good music, 
but a hoax on their employers. Mr. Ole Bull—and we are sorry for it—has 
‘ missed stays’ by this movement. Mr. Bochsa preserves his steady course. 

The Romance, sung by Mrs. Wood, appeared to convey some allusion to 
her own personal history; at least the audience took it in that light, and 
encored her. The lady’s manner of singing it was very emphatic, not to say 
theatrical, and with that clear enunciation which constitutes so excellent a 
feature in her general accomplishment. The duet from the Don Giovanni 
was sung with much spirit and naiveté by Mme. Caradori and Mr. Braham. 
The overture to ‘Die Zauberflite,’ which was very well played, concluded an 
over-long concert. 

First Mornina, Wednesday.—The principal points in this day’s programme 
consisted of the selection from ‘ Solomon ;’ Spohr’s ‘ Christian’s Prayer ;? and 
a part of ‘Israel in Egypt.’ In the first place, we must record our general 
approbation of the choruses upon this, as well as upon all the succeeding days 
of this festival. The precision with which they almost uniformly took up all 
the points, their nice attention to the pianos and fortes, all reflect very high 
credit upon themselves, and still higher praise upon Mr. G. Holden, the 
superintendent, whose activity, zeal, and perseverance, in drilling them, have 
been most manifest, more especially in the new oratorio of St, Paul, where 
their and his exertions shone conspicuously. Upon reflection, however, we 
must except the performance of Spobr's cantata. Here, indeed, they were 
sadly deficient. A sprinkling of the London singers would upon this occasion 
have proved a valuable assistance to them. 

In the part of Solomon, and in the scene from Jephtha, Mr. Braham gave 
evident signs of indisposition (the latter piece we never heard him sing better 
than at Worcester), but he rallied in the course of the morning, and sang 
Luther’s hymn with his old spirit, and correctly in tune. Mrs. Shaw main- 
tained her well-earned reputation in the part she performs in the Solomon ; 
but in the concerted music of the Christian’s Prayer where she was engaged, 
her deficiency was sadly apparent. Unless she devote considerable study to 
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this branch of her duty, she never ean become a really valuable member of a 
festival orchestra. It would be impossible to avoid a mental comparison of 
Mme. Caradori’s singing the ‘ Deh parlate’ of Cimarosa, with the performance 
of it at Manchester only a few weeks before; yet in justice we must say that 
she not only delivered it with great credit to herself, but in far better style 
and expression than we had anticipated from her. She was in finer voice, 
and sang altogether greatly better through the Liverpool than the Worcester 
festival. ‘If guiltless blood,’ and ‘ In sweetest harmony,’ were both sung 
with correct expression and feeling by Mrs. Wood. We are surprised, how- 
ever, that so accomplished a musician as she is can consent so to break her 
time. If the act be not wilful, it must be from bad habit, for she has been a 
very clever concerto player. The stupendous choruses in the ‘ Israel in 
Egypt’ concluded the performance. The church was crammed. 

TuuRSDAY MORNING was dedicated to ‘ The Messiah.’ It was, as usual, 
attended by a crowded audience, and, as usual, was well performed. The 
only individual remark we propose making has reference to Mr. Phillips, who 
was to-day in particularly fine voice. 

THE EvENING Concert was filled to the very standing room. After 
Haydn’s symphory, No. 8, Mrs. Shaw sang, and much better than the piece 
deserved, an aria by Vacaj, ‘ Gia del gange.’? And the same lady, with Mrs. 
Wood, gave us much pleasure by their very agreeable performance of the 
duet from ‘ La Gazza,’ ‘ Eben, per mia memoria.’ Not only was the execution 
neat, but their voices blended very nicely together. It was ‘a glorious sight 
to see,’ as well as to hear Braham rally so well after his attack of indisposition. 
He sang the scena from Oberon in very fine style. We have rarely heard 
Mme. Caradori also to greater advantage, than in the aria, ‘Come per me 
sereno.’ Her tone and execution were both brilliant and neat, and the song 
being of a very showy character, she was perfectly at home. Messrs. Willman 
and Nicholson were warmly applauded by both band and audience in the 
‘ Dialogo brillante.’? It certainly is the perfection of playing, if this consist 
in pure tone, nice taste and expression, with crisp execution. Mr. Griesbach’s 
ballad of ‘ The old wife’ has met with some ugly objections, but, as we think, 
not with good reason. Solomon says, “ Woe unto thee when all men shall 
speak well of thee;” the author of this ballad therefore may take heart of 
comfort. Mr. Phillips’s singing of it is the perfection of the ballad style, 
and his audience, at all events, were pleased, for they encored him vehemently. 

After the overture to Fidelio, which opened the second act, and was both 
well played and applauded, the pieces which gave most satisfaction were, a 
new air of Horn’s, ‘ The mermaid’s cave,’ sung by Mrs. Wood.’ We could 
discern no great merit in the piece itself, but the lady’s correct style and 
distinct articulation produced an encore. Mr. Bennett was deservedly 
applauded in the cavatina by Marliani, ‘Se nella tomba.’ We do not remember 
to have heard him sing with nicer feeling, or more just expression. The 
perfect vallad of ‘ Auld Robin Gray’ was sung with the most simple, and 
therefore touching pathos, by Mrs. Knyvett, and the audience evinced a 
thorough appreciation of the merit both of the song and of the lady’s excellent 
manner of expressing it. Messrs. Braham and Phillips were encored in Mr. 
Sale’s pretty duet of ‘ The Butterfly,’ as was Mme. Caradori in the Scotch 
ballad, ‘Coming thro’ the rye.’ ‘ God save the King’ concluded a very 
tedious concert. 

Fripay Morning, the last day.—On the Wednesday previously to the 
final performance at this festival, every ticket had been sold; and before the 
commencement of the oratorio, every seat was occupied. Mendelssohn’s new 
oratorio of St. Pau was to be presented for the first time in this country, 
being the second of its representation anywhere. A short selection from the 
Judas Maccabeus, consisting of six pieces, with the occasional overture, 
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preceded the new work. These were, the chorus, ‘ Hear us, O Lord,’ capitally 
sung; the air, ‘ Pious orgies,’ by Mrs. Knyvett, chastely and correctly ; 
‘Sound an alarm,’ by Mr. Braham, rather weakly for him, but with his own 
unfailing animation ; the chorus, ‘ We hear ;’ the air, ‘ From mighty kings,’ 
by Mrs. Wood, who always sang it finely ; and the chorus, ‘ Fall’n is the foe.’ 
“The readers of the Musical World are aware that an analysis of the St. 
Paul was given in the fourteenth number of our work, after the performance 
of it at the Dusseldorf Festival. To that paper we refer them, for, upon 
reading it over carefully after the recent repetition, we not only find that the 
character there given of the music, through all the details of the movements, 
is strictly just, but that it is given with a calm, dispassionate spirit. More- 
over, it is the criticism of a sound musician, and a man of known high 
integrity ; of one who would never have subscribed what he felt to be untrue, 
still less would have expressed one opinion to the author, and have written 
another to the public. 

The main-stay of St. Paul resides in the choruses, which are simple and 
massive in character, and some of them are constructed upon noble fugues. 
The music is neither ‘ milk for babes,’ nor peppered meat for roués ; but it is 
the sedate and reflective out-pouring of a young and healthy mind, addressed 
to such as have been grounded in the expansive thinking of Sebastian Bach. 
It is music which will improve with al/ upon acquaintance, and will be at once 
esteemed by every classical musician in the country. All the good organ- 
players will revel in it. The instrumentation throughout is exceedingly fine. 
It is all in good keeping with the various subjects—no violent straining after 
new and unnatural effects—no smothering of inequalities with blare and 
brass. All is transparent, open, above-board. In one word, it is the first 
attempt of the author in this class of writing, and complete success has 
crowned his undertaking. 

Some trifling variations from the original progress of the history have been 
made by Mr. Mendelssohn since its first performance at Dusseldorf. He has, 
for instance, in one place sacrificed a fine aria, where it interfered with, and 
indeed arrested, the movement of the narration at the point ef the martyrdom 
of St. Stephen. With this exception, and one or two others, the oratorio is 
precisely in the state in which Mr. Klingemann (the writer of the critique 
alluded to above) heard it. 

Notwithstanding the horror of some, real or affected, and the sneaking 
insinuations of others, that there was no time for getting up the oratorio, and 
that the reputation of the author was to be sacrificed to cupidity, &c. &c. &c. 
(kind anxiety for the tottering fame of Mendelssohn!) it was agreed on all 
hands, that the choruses all through—thanks to the zeal of the singers, and the 
intelligence of Mr. Holden, their superintendent—went with the most satis- 
factory precision. The pianos and fortes were carefully observed, and almost 
every point was taken up with spirit and correctness. The band, too, although 
not equal in magnitude and professional standing with those at the other 
festivals, nevertheless merit very high praise for the style in which they 
accompanied, more especially when it is known that they had but two rehearsals 
before the performance. 

The principal singers showed the most gratifying anxiety to do full justice 
to their portion of the good work. Mr. Braham, as St. Stephen; and Mr. 
Phillips, as Saul, or St. Paul; upon whom devolve the most interest among 
the solos, exerted themselves to the utmost. Stephen’s address before the 
council, was delivered by Mr. Braham in his very best manner, and at one or 
two points, with such pathos, as to cause a suffusion of tears from many of the 
listeners. Mr. Phillips, in the persecution by Saul, ‘Consume them all, 
Lord Sabaoth!’ an air of great power and energy; and in the second solo, 
after the apostle’s conversion, deprecating mercy, (‘Oh God, have mercy upon 
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me,’) seemed inspired with his subjects. This latter is a glorious composition, 
and the singer conceived it finely. We wish Mendelssohn had heard him, 
Mme. Caradori also sang ina charming manner the solo, which, we conjecture, 
was to have been assigned to Madame De Beriot; ‘Jerusalem! Jerusalem ! 
thou that killest the prophets.’ Mrs. Shaw sang with much care and good 
feeling an arioso, ‘ But the Lord is mindful of his own.’ Mrs. Wood sang 
one air (‘I will sing of thy mercies’) but not in her happiest manner. How 
mortifying it is that this admirable artiste will play tricks with the time. In 
every other respect this song was finely expressed. Mrs. Knyvett, Miss 
Birch, and Mr. Bennett, to whom were assigned only recitatives, and some 
concerted movements, all sang with great care and judgment. The only 
piece which went really ill, was a corale quartett, where Mr. Taylor, in his 
accustomed heavy way, kept pulling all back~-back—back. He always ap- 
pears to sing with a drag on. This gentleman was never remarkable either 
for style or finish, but now even his tone is grievous. 

Judges are divided, each according to his taste, upon the finest point of this 
oratorio. One prefers the chorus immediately succeeding the address of 
Stephen, and which, indeed, comes in very finely ; another (for its vigour and 
general effect) admires the chorus, ‘Stone him to death!’ a third pronounces 
the gem of the work to be, the chorus, ‘O happy and blest are they who have 
endured.’ One likes the grand declamation, followed by the fugue, in the 
opening to the second part: ‘The nations are now the Lord’s.’ A fourth 
approves the fine expression of mysteriousness, conjecture, and surmise, con- 
veyed in the chorus of the multitude: ‘Is not this he? &c.’ The audience 
expressed their approval, by encoring the chorus of Gentiles, at Lystra, who 
mistake Paul and Barnabas for heathen gods: ‘ Be gracious, ye Immortals !’ 
The subject is a very simple one, but it is most beautifully treated. 

One of the finest points in the oratorio, however, is doubtless the ‘ Con- 
version,’ where the recitative is interrupted by voices from heaven, as at an 
immense distance—soprani and alti. ‘Saul! Saul! why persecutest thou 
me?’ But the most dramatic chorus, is the mysterious one already alluded 
to. The most,effective, perhaps, is, the ‘Stone him to death!’ the most 
lovely is, ‘ Oh, happy and blest are they;’ the most popular in its manner, 
is the chorus of Gentiles, ‘ Be gracious ;’ and the grandest, may be the first, 
£ Lord, thou alone art God!’ The duet between Paul and Barnabas, ‘ Now 
are we ambassadors in Christ,’ for tenor and bass, is very pretty, and will 
probably become a favourite. The corales, of which there are five in the 
course of the oratorio, form an agreeable relief to the other movements, and 
are in themselves fine compositions. 

We take leave of our subject with congratulating its author upon having 
produced a work of very high art, and upon the success which has attended 
its performance. Mr. F. Cramer was the leader, Mr. Loder was principal 
second violin, and Sir George Smart was conductor, who merits high com- 
mendation for the pains taken, and ability shown by him in the arduous duties 
of his office. 








1 REVIEW OF MUSIC. 


“ Clara,” Waltz for the piano-forte, by Beethoven. Butts. 
WHETHER Beethoven’s or not, it is a very agreeable melody, possessing energy, 
variety, and harmony in the first section ; but the modulation to F minor in 
the second has not been happily managed. The following section is again 
well varied, forming a good contrast with the conclusion of the first. The 
second, which is a continuation by Mr. Betts, is not perhaps strictly a waltz 
in character; but it is good music, and somewhat reminds us of the ‘ War 
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This little piece will furnish useful practice for 





dance’ in Spohr’s Jessonda. 
passing under the thumb. 
“ Love, like a bird.” Ballad. The words by H. Neele, the music by G. 
Hargreaves. HAWES. 
It is seldom that we care to play the symphony of many a modern song; this, 
however, we played over two or three times. It is truly elegant, and the song 
itself isa lovely composition. 
Merriott’s selection of Cathedral Chants, No. I]. Merriott, Farnham; 
FALKNER, London. 
The composers’ names in the present number are, Novello; Elvey, of Windsor ; 
Hobbs, of the Chapel Royal; Dr. Crotch; Bennett, of Chichester; Hiles, of 
Shrewsbury; Dr. Hodges, of Bristol; and Mr. Merriott. The chants are 
twenty-eight in number, and many of them, as may be supposed, are excellent. 
Without individualising their merits, it may be sufficient to say that the 
work, which is to extend to twelve numbers, maintains its good character. 
“The Rhine! the Rhine!” “Song, written by Thomas Fricker, composed by 
E. J. Westrop. Z.T. Purpay. 
A composition of highly animated character, and which, during its performance, 
suggests recollections of those popular writers, Mr. Bishop, and the Chevalier 
Neukomm. 
The Seasons. ‘* These as they change, Almighty Father.” A Glee which 
gained the prize in 1833, composed by T. Forbes Walmisley. CRamER & Co, 
Although we cannot say that there is much manifestation either of fancy or of 
originality in this glee, more especially when comparing it with others by the 
same composer that it has been our gratification to recommend ; yet we must 
observe that it displays throughout, evidence of the well cultivated and graceful 
musician. 





THEATRES, 


Drury Lane.—Rossini’s ‘ Siege of Corinth,’ is to be brought out at this 
theatre shortly, with English words adapted to it. 

Covent GarDEN.—To match the Forest at Drury-lane, it is reported that 
the Woods are to appear at Covent Garden; but both theatres have lost a 
most valuable T’ree. 

St. James’s THEATRE.—This establishment has been going on successfully 
since it opened. Harley’s ‘Strange Gentleman,’ and John Parry’s ‘Sham 
Prince,’ have been nightly received with shouts of applause. On Monday, an 
interesting drama by Dr. Millingen, called ‘The Miser’s Daughter,’ was 
brought out with great success; the principal parts were most ably sustained 
by Mr. Strickland and Miss Allison. ‘Tomorrow evening, Braham will appear 
as Tom Tug, in the ‘ Waterman ;? and on Wednesday, Dr. Arne’s opera of 
‘ Artaxerxes,’ will be performed, with the following efticient cast. Mandane, 
Miss Rainforth (her first appearance); Semira, Miss Julia Smith. Artaxerxes, 
Miss Smith; Arbaces, Mr. Bennett (his first appearance in the character); 
and Artabanes, Mr. Braham. 

‘Harmony Hall,’ a new piece by Lunn, was produced last night (Thursday), 
and given out for repetition every evening. Barnett’s comic scena, too long; 
his mimicry of Ole Bull, amusing. Two songs by young Parry (the last too 
short), delightfully finished in point of style. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mme. pr Bertor’s Marriaces.—A vast deal has been said respecting 
Malibran’s marriages; the facts are simply these :—It was pronounced by a 
court of law at Paris, last Spring, that Maria Garcia’s marriage with M. Mali- 
bran was not a legal one, and it was rendered null and void; on which, she 
was united to De Beriot; and, moreover, the court decreed that their child, 
a fine boy, now three years and a half old, should be deemed legitimate. A 
sister of De Beriot has charge of a very pretty house, which he lately erected 
‘ near Brussels, where his son is, also his guardian, a faithful old friend of the 
family, who always resides with them. ‘To the bosom of this little circle De 
Beriot went to seek consolation in the hour of affliction.—Sunday Times. 




































A Neapouitan Concert Bitt.—When Mr, Parry, jun. was at Naples, in 
1834, the celebrated Barbaja, chief director, &e. of the St. Carlo, got up a 
concert for him, at a most romantic villa belonging to him, at Posilipo, within 
which there is a beautiful theatre. The following was the announcement :— 
** Accademia Vocale-—Che dara M. Parry nella Villa del Signor D. Do- 
menico Barbaja a Posilipo, il giorno di 15 Marzo, 1834, L’ Accademia 
cominciera aJl’ una pomerediana, e la Villa sara aperta per comodo de’ Signori 
Concorventi al mezzo giorno. Artisti Cantanti—Signore Toldi, Battista ; 
Signori Parry, Reina, Lablache. Con altro manifesto si dara il Programma 
della sudditta Accademia. Terminera la detta Accademia colla Scena del 
dramma Otello, che verra eseguita dal Signor Calvarola.’”’ Calvarola is the 
Liston of Naples, and, like the latter, is a prodigious favourite. On this 
occasion he appeared as Othello, in a burlesque piece, to young Parry’s 
Desdemona, who was dressed 4 Ja Madame Vestris, and sang ‘Cherry Ripe’ 
in imitation of her, to the infinite amusement of all the English present. The 
reat Lablache represented Brabantio, Desdemona’s father, and elicited 
shouts of laughter and applause by the truly comic manner in which he 
oaned over his murdered child. The extravaganza took so well, that it was 
repeated at the St. Carlo for the benefit of Calvarola, 


Starrorp SmituH.—This gentleman was buried at Chelsea, and (from a 
whim of posthumous vanity) in his full court dress, of a blue silk coat, white 
satin breeches, waistcoat to correspond, pumps and silver buckles, rings on 
his fingers, with his gold-headed cane in his hand. This piece of vanity 
exceeds that of the nobleman, who, while dying, having been created a knight 
of the garter, ordered his star and ribband to be put on as he lay in bed, and 
so contemplated his new insignia, Mr. Bradbury succeeds to the vacancy of 
gentleman of the Chapel Royal, and Mr. Hawkins is his deputy. The office 
of deputy becomes one of consideration, because the holder is secure of an 
appointment. 





“ THE Votcs.’’—The organ of voice or larynx, has been compared to a 
clarinet, and similar instruments. It is composed of a mouth-piece, the 
aperture of which admits of expansion or dilation, and of a tube, which is 
capable of being lengthened or shortened. The tube is situated upon the 
superior part of the trachea, so that, as the air passes out during expiration, 
it may cause the edges of the aperture, at the entrance of the larynx from the 
mouth, to vibrate. If the upper part of the trachea be divided, on looking 
| into the larynx from below, the tube, from being cylindrical, is seen to assume 
abruptly a triangular prismatic form. The two long sides of the triangle 
extend horizontally inwards and forwards, to meet at the front of the larynx. 
i The base of the triangular opening is short, and is placed transversely. ‘The 
| mouth or orifice of the larynx is called the rima glottidis; the two long edges 
that meet at its fore part are termed the chorde vocales. On looking into 
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the larynx from above, the epiglottis is seen. 


the tongue, but capable of being thrown down to cover the opening of the 
glottis, the lips of the glottis, or the reflection of the mucous membrane, from 
the edges of the epiglottis to the posterior margin of the larynx, and the 
ventriculus i jaryngis, as the shallow fossa is called, placed immediately above 
and to the outside of the chord vocales, which permits these parts to vibrate 
freely. The rima glottidis is the mouth-piece of the larynx, and corresponds 
in some measure with the reed of the clarinet, or with the lips of a person 
whilst playing the flute. In pursuing the same comparison, we observe a 
contrivance similar to the stops in these instruments by which the tube may 
be shortened or lengthened, in the alternate rising and falling of the larynx. 
When the larynx is raised, the vocal tube is shortened; when it is depressed, 
the tube is lengthened. Accordingly, when an acute note is uttered, the 
larynx is felt to rise, and to sink when the voice falls to a grave tone.—Curtis 
on the Deaf and Dumb. 


* Much useful information on this subject appears in a work published in 1630 by Caserius. 
This work was once in the possession of Mr. Monck Mason. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
List of Departed Musicians.—We have received several kind communications on this 
subject, for which we feel much obliged ; and shall avail ourselves of the additions and cor- 
rections transmitted to us, and insert them in our next Supplement. 








WEEKLY List or New PuBLicaTions. 











PLANO-FORTE. The Little Unknown, or the Man 
Ce mest égal. Rondo, T. Valen- about Town, by Jewell........ MASON 
WG Sicccnsasees cecsaanenee Munro Tho’ fifty, 1 am still a beau. 
Divertimento from W. eber's Opera Words by Haynes Bailey, Music 
of Syivana, by J. M. Rost .... BLACKMAN WERE (oc ccecessccccecess CHAPPELL 
Chopin, Op. 26, Deux Polonaises The proof of atlection. Words by 
FAVOPites...cecccccccccvevcces WESSEL Byron, Music by John Ditch- 
Czerny, Musical. Greenbouse, by field, Esq...... Cacccevees ooo. WILLIS 
GHB Gs Ba 6 sits o's wcieconeee Ditto The hazel grove, sung by Miss 
Hearts of oak. Rondo, T. Valen- Adams, Music by Haydn Corri Dirro 
ee ee Munro We never meet again. Music by 
Rondo, * La plus jolie’ Mori C. M. Von Weber, Words trans- 
Vars. on Le petit Mili- lated by William Ball......... WARNE 
WAITS .. ccccccveriecscrcsenccccs Dirro FOREIGN. 
Herz (J. ) ‘Airs de Ballet from La Gabussi, Duetto, L'Incontro ....Morr 
‘Tentation, 2 Nos. ..........++DITTO ——- Ditto, L’Amor Mendi- 
ll braccio mio conquise. Cava- CREED oo ccvccccccseccccsccces ITTO 
tina by Rossini, ee by J. —-- Ditto, L’Amante Uni- 
Me MMR vs costiansnccencecta FAULKNER NUDIEED cc, ccuamiarpenhancess DirtTo 
Reissiger, Les “Gracieux, ‘Ron- —— Ditto, L’Alba ........ Dirro 
eae WESSEL Hiimmel’s Nottorno Duet, Cen- 
— Derniéres V alses, Op. drillon, L’Etoile du Matin, and 
MMA insninketiseenes MOE bois oe CHAPPELL Caprice.........e..seeeeseees ALLS 
-_——— "Hark! ‘hark the lark ..WkSSEL Vagando in mar tranquil. Duet- 
Strauss’ Valses Universelles, Sets tino, Guitar Acct. by Verini_ ..CHAPPELL 
ee .Drrro MISCELLANEOUS 
Wilhelmina. | Quadrille Rondo, aes Violin ‘Tutor, New Edi- 
ROSE oo ciccsescers ccccscocesco MUNRO WOR cccecacccnces seeeeeeees BLACKMAN 
SONGS. Clinton’ 's Second Grand Trio, 3 
A wanderer beneath the blue sky. MULES. .oerecececcccceecsccres WESSEL 
Music by H.C. Litolf ........Totkern | Les Amis Harmoniques. “Poy ular 
Choosing a husband. Lady's Co- Airs, easily arranged for Harp 
mic Song, by Mrs.G.A. p te BLACKMAN and Piano-forte, by J. K. An- 
I’ve gazed on many a lovely brow, sell, Nos. Lto3 ... .. gandaens Monro 
WME srg rn oGs aie cua. ca bane Munro Miriam’s Lyre, a Selection of 60 
Shall we roam, my love. Words Psalms and Hymns, arranged 
by Shelley, Music by G. A. Mac- for one voice, with Accompani- 
Ms cimdetiannandenay .»-CHAPPELL ment for Harp or Piano-iorte ; 
Spring will not last ; being No. 4 cloth buards...... ss e++++DITTO 
of Chappell’s C lassicz al Germain The Lora’s Prayer. Second Edi- 


ree Rigi Mra bs eteeene Ditto ! tion, Denman ...0.cccceess ee oMITTO 


It consists of a thin flap of 
fibrous cartilage, held vertically by its elastic connexions against the root of 
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NEW ORATORIO. 
UST PUBLISHED, “ THE FALL OF 
JERUSALEM,” an Oratorio. The 
words from Milman’s poem. Composed by 
George Perry, Organist of Quebec Chapel.— 
Price £1.16. Each piece may be had singly. 
Single voice partsare printed of the choruses 
* Blow ye sacred priests,’ and ‘ Lord of all 
power.’ Price 3d. page. 
London: for the Proprietor, by Leon1 
LEE, 48, Albemarle Street. 
The Orchestral Accompaniments to be 
had on the usual terms, or on hire. 





THE MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


HANDEL’s AND Haypn’s Sonos, DUETs, 
Trios, ETC. 


R. CARNABY’S Edition of the favourite 
Songs, Duets, &c., from ‘** The Mes- 
siah,” “* Israel in Egypt,” ** The Creation,” 
and other Oratorios to be performed at the 
approaching Festivals, newly arranged from 
the original score, will be found best adapted 
to assist Amateurs in preparing to enjoy, as 
well as to keep alive the after-relish of their 
attendance at these Meetings. 

Catalogues may be had gratis of all Music 
and Booksellers, by enquiring for Carnaby’s 
Arrangement of Handel’s and Haydn's Songs, 

&c. Published by 
Z. T. PURDAY, 45, High Holborn. 

*,* Many of the compositions of Handel, 
Haydn, Beethoven, &c. &c, as sung at the 
Festivals, are also arranged for the Piano- 
forte, both Solo and as Duets, particulars of 
which will be found in the Catalogue referred 
ito above. 





HE LOWLAND BRIDE, by Neison. 
DEAR SMILING WOMAN’S EYE. 
STANSBURY. 

Nothing can exceed the enthusiasm with 
which these songs are received: they are both 
beautifully sung by Mr. Robinson, the sweet- 
ness of whose voice, together with their own 
intrinsic merits, have combined to make these 
ballads the most popular of modern times, 
The ‘ Morning Post,’ of the sixteenth ultimo, 
observes : “ If a pleasing subject, with a story 
well told, and a imelody of the most lively 
character and in the most catching style, can 
make a song popular, The Lowlund Bride 
will be universally so." 

JEFFERYS & CO. 31, Frith-street, Soho. 





ADAME MALIBRAN DE BERIOT. 

— Where are the days of promise 

flown,’ the celebrated aria composed expressly 
for her by Donizetti; words by W. Ball. 

‘Though with ease thou say’st forget,’ 
ballad, by Thomas Haynes Bayly, Esq. 

‘A Coronet may Gild thy Brow,’ sung by 
Miss Rainforth ; music by A. D. Roche. 

‘ Beside the Clear Waters,’ the celebrated 
ballad sung by Mrs. Waylett with the most 
rapturons applause every night. 

DEAN, 148, New Bond Street. 








Shortly will be published, 
IX DUETS (in Canon) for TWO SO. 
) PRANO VOICES, the Words by Milton, 
Thomson, Montgomery, Lord Byron, Shak- 
speare, &c.;the Music composed and dedicated 
(by permission) to Thos. Attwood, Esq. ; J. C. 
Clifton, Esq.;T. Cooke, Esq.; W. Hawse, 
Esq.; W. Horsley, Esq., M.B.; and V. No- 
vello, Esq., by Miss Mounsey. Price 8s. 
London: T. E. Purday, 50, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, successor to Collard and Collard, late 
Clementi and Co. 
Where is just published, 
THE MERMAID'S CAVE, by C. E. Horn, 
Sung by Mrs. Wood, at the Liverpool 
Festival. Prive 2s. 





RS. WAYLETT’S New and Beautiful 
Ballad. —“ The Village Stream" was ho- 
noured with the most decided encore ever 
witnessed within the walls of a Theatre—The 
Queen's. The immense audience rose and 
called for a third repetition; Mrs. Waylett, ever 
anxious to please, gave it, if possible, with 
increased effect. The reward was six distinct 
rounds of applause, from a delighted audience. 
The Music is the best production of Alexander 
Lee; the Poetry worthy of a Mrs. Hemans.— 
Also for the Guitar. 
Sold by all Book and Musiesellers. Wheeler, 
Agent, Manchester: and Sutton, Liverpool. 





UST Published, by H. TOLKIEN, at the 

City Harmonic Institution, 13, King Wil- 
liam-street, London Bridge, Three beautiful 
Ballads, with splendid Lithographic Titles. 
Forget me Not, with a Portrait of Madame 
Malibran, the Music by Bellini.—The Bride 
Maid, Music by F. Baker.—A Wand'rer I, 
‘neath the clear Blue Sky, the Music by H. C. 
Litolf. 

In the Press, and shortly will be published, 
Six new Songs, with Lithographic Titles, in- 
tended as a Christmas present, for which they 
will be well calculated.. 





EDUCATION. 

LADY, assisted by her sisters, will be 

happy to receive in her establishment, 
four young Ladies, whose parents may wish 
them to receive a highly finished education, 
(the first Professors being engaged to teach 
music and singing,) combined with the com- 
forts of a private family. The Mother of the 
Lady, superintending the domestic part of the 
establishment. The house is situated near 
town, detached, and in the midst of an excel- 
lent garden. Terms, including all extras, 
except Books, and instruction on the Harp, One 
Hundred Guineas per Annum, one quarter to 
be paid always in advance. The most re- 
spectable references will be given, and required, 
For cards of address, apply at J. ALFRED 
NovELLo’s Music Warehouse, 69, Dean-street, 
Soho-square. 
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